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Student Character. 


“Tye ceabroy.” 


Cuaractsr is very much the effect of circumstances. Minds, however 
constituted by nature and matured by time, must more or less conform 
to outward influences, and a character temporary or lasting be the certain 
result. Similar circumstances develop similar traits. Men, no matter 
how different, by nature, when placed in the same situation, show the 
like results of the same cause. 

If we apply this general formula to the special case of students, we 
may say that when a large body of youth of impressible age are by the 
bonds of common interest—the mutual sharing of care and enjoyment— 
and the undergoing of an identical mental discipline closely associated 
together, it would be strange indeed if a strongly marked, well defined, 
student character did not exist. Accordingly it is a reasonable fact that 
the extravagant braggadocio, the wild, uncouth revelry and free spirit of 
the Birschen have ever placed them in strong contrast with the phleg- 
matic and submissive Germans around them. Charles Astor Bristed 
being authority, the Cantab of the English University is quite an unique 
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individual, and “men seyn” that there were strange doings of scholars at 
Paris in the palmy days of her university : to which Bologna and Sala- 
manca perchance might something add. 

In a like manner we may say, as the species and the genus so is the 
individual, and particularize Yale. Under the same influences we too 
show similar traits, peculiar to ourselves and distinguishing us from the 
people about us. It is the peculiarities constituting this difference which 
form the prominent part of student character, and to specify and account 
for these is our present purpose. To enumerate the good and bad character- 
istics of a Yalenesian will, we hope, give no one offense, and perhaps lead 
to a more thorough understanding and appreciation of our faults and vir- 
tues, 

Passing along the streets of New Haven you will recognize a student 
“ at sight,” and yet, if asked the why, you would probably, at first, be able 
to give no better reason than his general appearance. Taking the student 
as he appears, then, we must dissect him. Wherein does he differ from 
the genus by the German students denominated “ Philistines,” by the 
Cantabs ignominiously called “ Snobs,” and which custom here has named 
“Townies?” As respects the outer man, we find him little of a dandy. 
He has generally more desirable ways of laying out his money than on the 
superfluities of dress. With some there may be a desire to draw an in- 
vidious comparison between mind and matter, but the majority, we sup- 
pose, are not precise in dress because they have other engrossing objects of 
study, reading and amusement, and have not that excellent provocative 
of immaculate linen and a brushed coat—ladies’ society. A fop at Yale 
is a rarity. We shall find the student to be the least bit of a braggado- 
cio. He is prone to sport, especially in the evening, a huge stick suggest- 
ively called a “Yale Banger,” and is somewhat given to bad, or at least 
odd hats, with an occasional predisposition to a fancy waistcoat, As re- 
gards society badges he is obtrusive and, should he belong to “ that glori- 
ous old society,” is refulgent with the burnished glories of Phi Beta Kappa. 
If he be on “College ground” or “ the green” you may hear a stout 
ehanting of “ Gaudeamus,” or a rhetorical recitation from “the best au- 
thors,” mingled with a good many slang phrases, and probably a report 
of his “rushes” and other good luck in that day’s recitations. His aes- 
thetical ideas having been improved by converse with the Grecian mind, 
he is critical, or thinks he is, in the matter of a classic face or a handsome 
bust, and killing in his look as he meets a frequent platoon of pretty 
school girls on Chapel Street. Towards hostile townsmen he is defiant 
as the consciousness of his superior worth will in self-respect permit him 
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to be, and looks down upon them with “ that sense of feeling great” (as 
the divine Wordsworth has it) which is only to be disturbed by the rally- 
ing ery of “ Yale!” and perhaps all the better maintained from an appre- 
hension that in point of physical strength, should a “ passage of arms” 
ensue, he might be the inferior. He is hearty in the shaking of hands, 
and eager to know if you have “had a pleasant vacation,” (which you 
invariably have.) He declares that “ our class,” in points of diversity and 
amount of talent, surpasses any in the institution, and stands up for “ Old 
Yale” everywhere, and yet in a crowd of strangers he is more thought- 
ful, quiet and self-reliant than young men of his age generally are. As 
a Freshman his general appearance may be summed as “summa integri- 
tate et innocentia.” As a Sophomore he lapses into the “ fortiter in te,” 
which subsiding into the “suaviter in modo” of the Junior is finished 
by the “otium cum dignitate” of the Senior. Strenuous in his youthful 
emulous defiance of scoffing and marauding “Sophs,” and loud in his 
“ powwow” on the State House steps; fantastic and ferocious in the mid- 
night orgies which attend the lying-in-state of Father Euclid at “The 
Temple,” and lusty in his startling cheers upon the moonlit green ; huge 
ly intellectual in Junior Exhibition, and dignifiedly humorous at “ The 
Spoon ;” prevalent in the streets with cane and occasional ladies, and uni- 
formed at last into the immutable black coat and white vest of Com- 
mencement, as a brick of identical mould, is the student visible and 
audible. 

But back of the outward actions of every man are-the determining 
powers of mind and morals, the understanding of which is necessary to 
the comprehension of the former. We speak first of Intellectual Char- 
acter. 

It is necessary to premise that we are divided into two ultra parties— 
the “ Digs” and the “ Writers and Speakers”—with two neutral, one 
made by the combination, the other by the negation of the characteristics 
of these two extremes. These create a diversity not apparent to the out- 
sider, but readily seen in societies and division-rooms. Your hard student 
of text books depends overmuch upon authority, and is consequently not 
an original thinker. His demand for high authority makes him a close fol- 
lower of old men who have gained their fame, and a conterner of new men, 
however worthy, who have it yet to win. A student of times long gone 
by, he neglects “ The Times” of London and New York, and judges new 
principles by old precedents. Your “ writer and speaker,” on the other 
hand, whilst free from the “old fogyism” of the “ Digs,” lacks their deep 
research and study. He is too prone to superficial compilation from s 
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wide, not deep, expanse of reading, to well sounding generalities, and in- 
coherent rhapsody. The negation of thess two parties exists ; but it is the 
combination we believe which is the resultant of the various component 
mental forces and inertias: and in this the discordances, caused by the 
contention of Capacity and Ability, meet and are harmonized to form the 
general intellectual character of our College. 

As Thinkers we are inclined to rate our students high. So far as we 
are capable of judging, there is a good amount of sturdy common-sense 
among us, that judges for itself upon the real merits of the question. 
One cause of this we believe to be our strong representation of poor stu- 
dents. These are generally men of more than ordinary ability, entering 
at rather an advanced age, with the reasoning powers tolerably well ma- 
tured. Their range of books has been limited, and they have been 
thrown upon the resources of their own minds. Not wandering at will 
amid a chaos of reading, they have thought whilst others have crudely 
amassed, and with less knowledge of facts, have more of principles. 
Another reason may be, the fact that in awarding prizes for English com- 
position thought is made such a prime requisite. We must confess, how- 
ever to having been sometimes surprised at seeing so much conservatism 
resulting from this thought, when young men are such theoretical rad- 
icals. Perhaps however it may be thus accounted for. First, by the 
fact that the sympathies of a large majority of our students are with the 
conservative party of the country. And early prejudices go a great way. 
Secondly, because the influence of this, like that of every other long-es- 
tablished institution, is conservative and affects the students. Thirdly, 
because the conservatism of a free people must have the mass of truth on 
its side and many questions be even theoretically decided in its favor. 
Nevertheless we have some radicalism, arising however, we think, more 
from the desire of novelty or opposition, than from sober conviction. 
Such is generally the case with a minority in a body of thinkers. This 
results in a little Carlyleism, a little Greeleyism and, rarely, a little infidel- 
ity ; evils which we can pardon, if they are honestly entertained, because 
they correct themselves and do the no small good of testing the truth- 
It brings out a comic body of hyperbolists, and is the ultimate cause of 
hosts of bad puns and poor jokes, with the redeeming virtue of «a few good 
ones “rari in gurgite nantes.” 

As Writers, we think we are somewhat deficient in the mere graces of 
style. Our method is to condense the most possible thought into the 
fewest possible words. The result is a brocade at once rich and cum- 
brous. Sentences must be short or clumsy, and reading becomes weari- 
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some from the close attention and supplying of ellipses required. On 
the whole, however, any change seems liable to be more dangerous. 
The tendency to diffuseness is counteracted while habits of rigid thought 
are being formed and can be safely left free then. 

As Readers, we are deficient also. True we do not have much time, 
but that is, much of it, ill-spent. The standard authors generally read 
are novelists and other light fictitionists. Scott and Cooper are ever off 
the shelves of our Society libraries. Hume and Locke are often in for 
weeks. Works just published and on the lips of men are read to the 
exclusion of old standard authors. Reviews are read to save the trouble 
of original research, which a little practice would soon enable one to 
make himself. There is too much reading for ideas, and too little for 
facts of composition. Nevertheless there is not a little good vigorous 
reading of essayists and political writers. 

As Scholars, we think our average above any in the country. Harvard 
affords better facilities and turns out probably a few better scholars in a 
class, but as a body we, from our severe and indiscriminate discipline, 
raust be the superior. There may be fewer of the princes of literature 
with us, but more of the bone and sinew—the yeomanry of letters that 
tell among the masses and fight the mental battles and maintain the 
mental liberties of our people. 

We speak, lastly, of the Moral Character of our students. We must 
state first, that there is a false standard among us of right and wrong. 
This is not peculiar to us, but common to corporate communities. 
Wherever a body of men are assembled, the moral tone of the whole is 
lower than a mathematical average would show; and we are ho excep- 
tion to this rule. Certain derelictions, therefore, which every one in his 
heart condemns, are tolerated, tacitly sanctioned .or encouraged. Into 
this indifference nearly all new comers fall, for there is seldom sufficient 
independence of character among young men to oppose right to opinion. 
The supposed assumption of a nicer moral sense than those around you 
possess is too much to be borne and incurs an odium which only great 
amiability can conciliate. Poor human nature, loving popularity, cannot 
resist. Accordingly stealing a Freshman’s catalogues, or your neighbor's 
coal, becomes an irresistible stroke of humor, and, though “oneny by 
few, has been countenanced by many. 


“*AoBeoros & Gp’ tvispro yédus.” 


So, too, a brilliant effort of the imagination, presented to your division 
officer as an excuse, is said to “violate no mutual understanding,” and 
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is practiced accordingly. The question of using translations is said to 
reduce itself to “ whether we shall employ labor-saving machines,” and 
decided in the affirmative unanimously. Insulting a citizen is seldom 
censured as it ought to be, and a dirty trick on a “ natural” is too often 
called a good joke by those who despise the perpetrator. In the false 
and double pledges of Society elections, and the trickery and deceit 
of electioneering and honor striving as well as the meanness of invidious 
remark we see yet greater wrong, from the greater interests involved, such 
as is a stigma upon the name of Yale. And yet in spite of this, there is a 
strong moral power in our midst which is fair to look upon. It restrains 
the excesses, which the imprudent might otherwise enter into, by the voice 
of public opinion. It puts down much discord between us and outsiders, 
and discountenances sedition or wrangling in our midst. It has gathered 
a church which is holding fast and bringing out religious faith which 
would burn low otherwise, amid our temptations, and is sending forth 
men to do battle forthe Truth. It hus gathered a school of the poor 
and ignorant and is doing good service for social and individual welfare 
by bringing even wretched want to some appreciation of intellectual 
power and moral beauty. 

We have thus given some of the results of our observations of student 
character. If we have made wrong statements or unlogical deductions 
it is qur fault. If we have said anything harsh or offensive it is our 
misfortune. 

“ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice :” 
for we like student character right well. It may be a little wild and ex- 
travagant, and not yet polished by society to the current smoothness, yet 
a Yale student is a right good fellow. If his head is not quite so cool 
as it ought to be, his heart is warm too, and he shakes your hand, as 
Isaac Walton hooked frogs, as though he loved you. If he is extrava- 
gant, he has a chivalric spirit, when Yale or a Classmate is concerned, 
that you cannot deny the fervor or honesty of; and while trees grow and 
waters run we hope no worse spirit may pervade the green arcades, the 
quiet woods, the silent hills and placid bay around our Alma Mater, than 
the filial and fraternal love which is now felt towards her and each other. 
May an infinite series of classes sing, as now, 
“Vivat academia, 

Vivant professores, 

Vivat membrum quodlibet, 

Vivant membra quaelibet, 
Semper sint in flore.” 
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The Siege of Palmpra. 


* * * * -_ * * 


Day after day moves slowly by 

As clear as if no storm were nigh,— 
Then tidings come of sad defeat, 

Of carnage, rout, and, last, retreat, 

Of second battle fought and lost, 
Zenobia’s schemes of empire crossed, 
And Fortune granting to the brave, 
Who fought their country’s name to save, 
The mournful boon, a bloody grave. 
Then back with armor soiled and worn, 
The shattered remnant soon return 

To make the last determined stand 
For freedom and. their native land, 
Behind the walls, which, strong and high, 
May well Aurelian’s strength defy. 
Not now they come with clarion blast 
As when they left the city last, 

With freshness, hope, and ardent zeal, 
And banners gay and flashing steel,— 
No longer with elastic tread, 

But weary, worn, dispirited. 

And where is she whose spirit high 
Can brook no foreign mastery ? 

With mien undaunted, sad and stern, 
She rides amid the warrior train, 
While thousands hail her safe return 
As though she had not fought in vain. 


The last tired straggler now within 
When twilight’s mometits calm begin, 
The gates are shut, the shadows close, 
And toils forgot in brief repose, 


Another morn sees earnest toil 

And anxious haste, and watchful care 
Of preparations vast, to foil 

The foe who shall the onset dare. 
Along each wall and parapet 

A line of sentinels is set ; 

And stones and darts prepared to throw 
In fiery storms on those below. 















































THE SIEGE OF PALMYRA, 





Like hunter tracking home his prey, 
The Roman comes that very day, 
His tents are pitched at set of sun, 
And thus Palmyra's siege begun. 


Week after week the strife is waged 
With foes blood-thirsty and enraged; 
Their towers are burned, their projects fail, 
Their efforts vain the walls to scale, 
And fiery streams of molten death 
Engulf the serried ranks beneath. 

But where no human foe can pass 
Another glides more deadly still, 

Nor lofty walls, nor gates of brass, 
Can stop his path or thwart his will. 
Gaunt Famine hastens on apace 

With stealthy tread and.pallid face, 
And not that gallant band of brave 
From fell, unsparing want can save. 
One chance is offered of relief,— 

A herald comes with message brief 
And haughty, from the Roman chief. 
“Throw wide your rebel gates, or know 
They yet shall lie in ruin low,” 

The summons reads,—and short and stern 
Zenobia’s answer in return. 

“ Who can his sword no longer wield 
May then bethink himself to yield. 
Who on Palmyra’s throne would sit, 
Nor shame his seat, can ne’er submit.” 


At last, when every hope is gone 

And days drag slowly, weary on, 
Beneath the shelter of the night, 
Secure from keen intruder’s sight, 
Zenobia from the city flies 

With trusty friends in deep disguise. 
Why speak the rest !—her flight is vain, 
A captive she returns again, 

And she, the magic of whose name 
Was but the synonym of fame, 

Whose breast with loftiest impulse swelled, 
Is now Aurelian’s prisoner held. 


Alas! for thee, alas! for right, 
When thus the slave of tyrant might,— 
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Alas! for beauty, wit, and worth, 

For flowers that fade in time of dearth, 
Behold the setting of thy star, 

Thy glory’s night,—Zenobia ! 


And yet a splendor shall illume 

With fadeless light the gathered gloom ; 
Thy fair escutcheon hath no place 

For shame to darken or disgrace, 

The gold, though dimmed awhile with dust, 
Is tarnished ne’er with cankered rust, 

The truly great, through good and ill, 

Are great, mid Fortune’s changes still. 


College Writing and College Thinking. 


Ovr College world of thought and action has often been attacked by 
pretended reformers, and men of speculative habit, as a great mother of 
all sorts of bad writing and bad thinking. 

This miserable study of Pagan philosophy, this blind admiration for 
ancient literature, this eternal conning of set lessons, this dogged obedi- 
ence to old forms and customs, is often thought to have power to kill 
genius and destroy common sense. 

Our minds are cramped by the study of these old mummy languages, 
and if they get a kink in the training they can never be straightened. 

This hackneyed question about College discipline and classical study, 


. has two sides to it, just like every other question; and men are found 


who stoutly affirm that every thing about our system of education is 
perfect and can’t be bettered; and those are not wanting who as stoutly 
and pertinaciously persist that everything is entirely wrong, and the next 
generation will all be idiots or simpletons unless these matters are 
rectified. 

Now we believe that every institution, whatever its object, has its faults, 
faults, too, which may be corrected in a great measure. But is it not 
better, in educational as well as in political systems, to suffer a little pres- 
ent inconvenience and gradually to repair the old frame, rather than to 
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lay violent and sacrilegious hands upon the venerable institutions which 
have stood the test so long and met the approval of so many wise men ¢ 
But whatever may be the true decision of the general question, there 


_ are some things connected with a College education which our manner 


of using makes good or bad. 

We can make any intellectual exercise unhealthy, and it would be 
hard to name any mode of training by which asound mind and a strong 
will could not profit. If our civil polity is bad, it is because we make a 
bad use of it. If the general tone of College thinking is vicious, it is 
because Collegians do not learn to think as they should. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


We propose to remark on some of the common errors in College 
writing and College thinking,—errors which no system of education can 
wholly remedy, unless those who are educating choose to correct them 
for themselves. 

Perhaps the greatest bane of manly thought and vigorous, energetic 
writing ir. College, is imitation. Not so much that men study to imi- 
tate, but that they do not study not to imitate. 

A man of extensive acquaintance with literature would greatly surprise 
us if he should attempt to point out the resemblances between some of 
our productions and the most common authors of the day. Probably 
these similarities would many of them be excused on the ground that 
great minds often run in the same channel of thought and expression. 
But if we ourselves should closely examine, there would, doubtless, very 
often be a little index on the dial plate of the memory, pointing to one or 
another of the popular essayists of the day. 

Perhaps some one may plead that it is impossible to think or write 
anything which has not been thought or written before. In the ceaseless 
round of daily duties, we may not be able to produce many new 

thoughts. But there is one thing we may do; we can make those 
thoughts which we cull in this great flower-garden of ideas our own, 
before we write them or venture to communicate them to others in 
any way. 

There is a plagiarism which is the most heinous of literary sins, and 
there is a plagiarism which is the noblest of literary virtues. He sins 
against the republic of letters who skims over a good author, remember- 
ing here and there an idea or.an expression, and writes from memory. 
Such an one can easily persuade his literary conscience that he is no pla- 
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ich giarist, but a real earnest thinker, who has a way of his own of doing 
mn? and saying things, a way, too, that in all likelihood will be copied by 
ere some of the small fry about him. He is, nevertheless, a plagiarist of the 
ner worst kind, hardly rising to the dignity of an imitator. The literary man 
had better be wanting the ability to remember the name of his own 
be mother, than have his mind forever dwelling amid such an agglomeration 
omg of borrowed thoughts and stolen expressions. 
6 a The man who remembers everything is most likely to know nothing. 
t is Such a mind may append to itself all knowledge, but it is at best like 


an old beauty jeweled and fucated. It will never know, for it does not 
study to know. The truly sound and healthy mind will read, and think, 
at the same time. It may borrow ideas, but will masticate and digest 
lege them, sending each component part of the compound through the 

proper conductors to nourish all the faculties and strengthen the whole 


shi intellectual man. 
some The memory-man is like the ostler, who, instead of permitting his 
aw horse to eat, muzzles the animal and ties a bundle of provender on to his 
bs back. Perhaps you have noticed how such beasts thrive. He who 
iad assimilates truth to his own mind, wherever he finds it, and reproduces it, 
" not as he has seen it, but as it lives in him, a vital part of himself, may 
mp make all languages and literature, all science, mathematical, physical and 
0 of metaphysical, pay tribute to his muse, without fear of plagiarism or imi- 
ay tation. 
that Shakspeare borrowed more than any other writer that ever lived. Yet 
—_- in this respect he was the most virtuous of literary men. Whoever 
way accused Shakspeare of plagiarism either in thought or style? Everything 
ae that came from him bore only one mark, and that was the impress of his 
: own giant mind. Shakspeare was no mocking bird. True, there was 
write not a warbler in all nature’s aviary whose song he could not sing, but it 
eless came forth, not from a sick memory, but from a vital heart and a healthy 
a intellect, as though he had been made at one instant a bob-o-link and the 
hose next a canary. 
aos There is much error in our common notion of cultivating style. 
~~ It is a very common question, What shall I read for style? The only 
proper answer is, Cultivate your own mind and read that. But one 
’ and takes to Macaulay and thinks to gain an energetic way of thinking and 
| writing by imitating him; and instead of coming out with the real ele 
nber- mental thunder of his chosen master, he makes abortive attempts to drive 
apd a lumbering, wagon over a rickety bridge, breaking through into stag- 
> pla- 


nant pools in the midst of his periods. 
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But the richest of all imitations are the imitations of Carlyle. 

Imagine some admirer of the great Anglo-German thinker and writer, 
setting himself coolly to perpetrate a page of illogical thought in ungram- 
matical, disjointed English ; and if your heart is not sick of imitation in 
all its phases, it must be a hard heart. Such an one describes his peri- 
helion about nonsense, and his aphelion about common sense, careful 
never to come within the sphere of either. 

It must be apparent that imitation in any department is derogatory to 
real merit, and destructive of true manliness. If I had Carlyle’s mind, I 
should have Carlyle’s thoughts, and Carlyle’s way of expressing my 
thoughts. But if I am a pigmy beside that giant, I had better not 
become a simpleton too by aping his oddities. Better imitate the phys- 
ical deformity of some common vagabond, rather than the intellectual 
peculiarities of great men. 

Every mind has its own way of looking upon truth, and its own style 
of discourse corresponding to its manner of observation. If there is any- 
thing healthy in this, which is the intellectual constitution, it may be cul- 
tivated and developed into an independent, noble, and unique life. It 
may not have the strength of Webster, nor the impetuosity of Brough- 
am, nor the blue glare of Poe; but it may have its own strength, its 
own fire, and its own healthy, homespun decorations, which any attempt 
at imitation would weaken, dim, and tatter. 

That precept we so often meet in the old writers, to follow nature, is as 
good as old, and will be observed by every one who would ultimately 
become a strong writer, and an independent thinker, at the risk of a little 
present seeming inferiority. 

Another fault in College writing and College thinking, which cannot 
escape the notice of even a careless observer, is too great inflation and 
positiveness. It is natural to our time of life to assert strongly and fre- 
quently. We are apt to think, that, being men of truth in matters of 
fact, our opinions must be reliable. To doubt one’s judgment kindles as 
much dudgeon as to question his veracity. 

But perhaps we shall need a brazen front to beat our way through the 
world successfully. We may not intend to trust our safety on a life voy- 
age to silken sails and a silver prow. Both vessels are before us, we can 
select at pleasure. If we choose the man of war, let us not work so much 
metal into the frame, and pile so many long-toms upon the deck as to 
sink within sight of the port. It is quite natural that in the midst of so 
much hurry and bustle, an active person should thoughtlessly try the 
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videri rather than the esse. Perhaps this is the natural tendency of our 
toiling, ambitious life. Our College song shows the real spirit. 
Audacia, this is the title 
Of that good trait we love the best; 
It is the means which proves most vital, 
When evil fortunes us molest ; 
Against all troubles, near and far, 
I seek thy aid—Audacia. 

Occasionally this is a valuable trait, and its use most praiseworthy ; as, 

for instance, when 
I vex the Tutor, ha! ha! ha! 
And plague him with—Audacia, 

But in the sober, earnest work of making ourselves men, meekness and 
docility can hardly be carried to excess. There is nothing more at vari- 
ance with the spirit of true scholarship, and healthy philosophy, than 
effrontery and obstinacy. The truly wise man is ever a learner, never 
self-confident to the exclusion of truth, whether it be offered him by the 
high or low; never quite sure that he is right, though he be compelled 
sometimes to proceed on that supposition. 

The healthy thinker, thinks with an open heart and a listening ear, 
thinking all the while, but giving a ready reception to all the little aids 
and correctors of thought which radiate in ten thousand evanescent 
forms from the suggestive world about him. 

How unlike that positiveness, which knows that it is right beyond the 
possibility of a mistake, closely confining the little light it has, or emit- 
ting it only in darting, impudent sparks; which shuts up truth, cutting 
it off from free air, ignoring its relations, until it migrates into alie. This 
positiveness gets hold of half an idea which is quite sufficient, calls flatu- 
lence to its aid, and challenges the world to argue it down. If an honest 
man attempts an argument with it, its course is an erratic curve, defying 
the mathematics. 

This is why College students are such a terror to staid country folks. 

It is a noble thing to gain a point, but a nobler to gain knowledge, 
though at the expense of seeming defeat. 

If we could only remember that we are but athletes in training for the 
great games, we should be more likely to cultivate a healthful distrust of 
our strength, courting real defeat rather than seeming victory. 

The mind that seeks truth for truth’s sake, generally finds it, but is 
not content then to assert it or to prove it, though in never so honest a 
way. It seeks more truth, cautiously thrusting out feelers, which now 
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return empty handed, and now bring an Olive Branch to show that all 
is not a waste, and again, do not return, but draw forth after them from 
their narrow compartments, the whole family of feelings and thoughts, 
to revel in a new world all radiant with the living lights of beauty and 
sublimity. 

There is a spirit which belongs to lovers of truth, anything but 
peremptory; a spirit which is willing to wait, and entreat men, and 
nature, and God, for that which is the nutriment of its life and the goal 
of its aspirations. 

No one will ever become a stand-by in community, or derive pleasure 
from his own life, who does not throw aside obstreperous wordiness and 
assurance, and assume the garb and inhale the spirit of the honest truth- 
seeker. In such a work one needs no aid but a will. It is the greatest 
attainment of an education to learn that one knows nothing. When 
well learned, it is a passport and a royal road to all knowledge. 

Another defect, and the last we shall mention, is a want of vitality and 
real lively feeling. 

Our thoughts and our words smell too much of the cloister. They 
want that lustiness and crankness, which free air and exercise give. We 
are too spindling and dainty in our culture. We doze, when we should 
blaze up and burn things. We occasionally try to produce life by a few 
sudden twitches about the sharp corner of an antithesis, but even then 
the yarage commonly breaks or stretches, so that we stand still or make 
a very easy turn. 

Much that is bandied about as feeling, is nothing but affectation, or 
stale and musty sentiment. 

Our College poetry feels this. Not that there is a want of poetical 
talent, but a superabundance of unpoetical strait-jackets. We deceive 
ourselves too much. We take smooth rhymes for poetry and flippancy 
for vitality, because these are easier got to-day, and will answer the 
purpose for the present; forgetting that nature’s richest fields never saw 
the scythe or the roller; forgetting that the delirious’quiver of the nerves, 
just as life is going out, is not like the healthy action of a vigorous 
system. P 

This error in our style of thinking and writing is a necessary result of 
the two former. An attempt to imitate feeling will at the best result in 
silly sentiment ; an attempt to imitate strength and sprightliness will 
result in bravado and turgidity. We should be vital, but not with 
borrowed lungs; we should be strong and agile, but with our own 
muscles. 
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ot. 
ll This evil does not arise from our mode of life, delving forever in vexa- 
- tious text-books. The justest thinkers and the best writers the world 
ts, has ever seen, have been the most indefatigable digs, (to use a home 
id phrase.) Hard study ought to sharpen one’s wits. It may be more diffi- 
cult to see how it should enliven the feelings. But if study dries up 
ut those -gushing fountains of the soul which are the source of all the joy 
nd of life, we had better quit it entirely. 
val We had better bask in the summer’s sun, and nestle from the winter’s 
frost in ignorance, than accept a discipline which will make us sfrong- 
We minded and heartless. 
al But is there anything in a College life which tends to deaden the sen- 
h- sibilities? The hardness we pick up at our option must be charged to 
ast another account. If we hunt for evil anywhere we shall pretty surely 
am find it. 
Every accession to the intellect ought to be an accession to the heart. 
- New power to acquire truth should generate new love for truth. 
Love for truth is a truth-acquiring power. 
ey Does it blunt the feelings more to hone the intellect on crooked formu- 
Ve las and knotty Greek, than when we con names and dates and inductive 
ld philosophy ? 
= Were strength the object, it were small matter whether it be sought 
= at the bottom of a sand hill or on the summit of a tower, so that 
eo strength be obtained ; and the sight could not be dimmed more by the 
one operation than by the other. 
or So if sharpness of mind implies obtuseness of feeling, it implies it 
under all conditions, which is false. 
oh No studies, then, can destroy sensibility, unless they be wrongly con- 
ew ducted, which is the students own fault. 
Ley Another cause for the want of vitality and feeling, is the common cant 
the about being practical. From some source an idea has crept in upon us 
aw that a thoroughly educated man must be a book-worm all his days, and 
res, die of bibliomania. We shudder at the idea of possessing any knowl- 
_— edge we shall not be compelled to use every day. 
We are thinking all the while, to what use we shall put this Greek? 
: of Will it help us to get together a fortune by trade? or shall we till a farm 
: i any the better? We are forever looking after to-morrow, letting to-day 
vill take care of itself; whereas the reverse is the true philosophy. 
‘ith We write or think with one eye peering out at the window, when we 
we need our whole vision on the truth. What can be the meaning of this 


clamor about the practical, when the whole object of an education is to 
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get discipline and learn theory? He who is the most deeply educated in 
theory will, in the end, be the most practical man. 

An English University student who has been steeped in classics and 
mathematical abstractions, in three years after his graduation, will be a 
more thorough master of all the knowledge requisite for engaging in any 
trade or profession, than the Yankee who dabbles all his days in 
the shallow trickery of this pettifogging philosophy. 

With Barry Cornwall we say, 

“Dip thy young brain in wise men’s deep discourse,— 
In books, which, though they freeze the wit awhile, 
Will knit thee, i’ the end, with wisdom.” 

But rightly used they will not freeze the wit. The most copious rains 
do not close the streams. 

If one has the power to follow a thread of thought through all its 
windings—the power to trace and unfold truth in its relations, and truth- 
fully—he is of more vital importance to community than all the practical 
peg-drivers and turf-diggers in Christendom. 

We want to write and think without asking what is to be the effect of 
these giant thoughts, and these lightning words, on the great outside 
world. We want to write and think solely for the sake of writing and 
thinking, and if we become masters we need have no apprehensions. 
Truth has never yet done evil, and we need not fear that because .we 
learn its lengths and breadths it will become falsehood. 

Truth’s best champion is he who has the power to seize a great 
thought and hurl it with a will into men’s faces, so that they will be com- 
pelled to heed it. 

An honest, simple purpose to do well the set work of to-day, without 
regard to what shall come of it, will put right many a diseased student 
mind, and uncover those fountains of lively feeling which dwell in every 
student heart ;—fountains which will send up sparkling streams to gladden 
the dull thought and revivify the languishing style. 

A little honest good will, and open-hearted, contented labor, would 
lead the short pathway of our College life through groves covered all 
over with blossoms of coral and apples of gold, not set in imaginary 
pictures of silver, but-thick clustering on veritable trees of active thought 
and thoughful activity. 

Who can be a master without toil ? 

But thought and style are the great levers by which one may move 
the world, while he himself is standing on it, and when he shall have 
gained that elevated stand point beyond the reach of the stunning tur- 
moil of our jarring life. ©. ©. 
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VOL, XIX. 


A Dan Dream. 


As upon the broken column 
Of a temple, dim and vast, 
Stands a Dreamer, sad and solemn, 
Gazing down the storied Past: 
In its quaint and vaulted niches, 
O’er its long deserted aisle, 

Shines the wealth of chiseled riches, 
And the glow of painting's smile, 
While from scrolls of deathless pages, 
Like the flash of burnished gold, 

Gleam the glories down the ages 
Of the mighty bards of old. 
And as on these pass before him, 
Wrapt in Eleusinian haze, 
Full the burning wish comes o’er him, 
To have lived in those young days; 
In the Earth’s fresh early morning, 
*Mid the sunshine of her youth, 
When fair Fancy’s tints adorning 
All the sombre garb of Truth, 
Gave the weird-like and romantic 
Sovereign power o’er every soul : 
When Olympian Gods gigantic 
Held o’er earth their high control ; 
And the foaming waves were crested 
By the Nereids’ dancing mirth, 
When the God-starred heavens rested 
On the pillars of old Earth ; 
And a wild Imagination, 
Rioting unchained and free, 
Mid its own sublime creation, 
Basked in splendid ecstasy— ° 
So of all things else forgetful, 
Save the Past, he roamed among, 
All repining or regretful, 


Thus the Dreamer’s harp was strung : 


“ Now the gods of old have left us— 
Gods of romance and of song— 
Has the mournful loss bereft us 
Of the Acarts they held so long? 
Now that all the flowing Naiads 
3 
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From their fountain homes are gone, 
And the choirs of tripping Dryads 
From their sacred groves have flown. 
Now that all the mourning Pleiads 
Fear to call a star their own— 
Can we in the crystal waters, 
And upon the pebbly shore, 
See no fair ethereal daughters, 
As were seen in days of yore? 
And when low the moombeam whispers, 
Softly to the sleeping grove, 
Can we see not at their vespers, 
Through the shadows, elfins rove ? 
Can we in the eyes above us, 
See no smiles of the departed, 
Showing still how well they love us 
Mortals, weak and feeble hearted ? 
Are we bound so to the Real, 
To the things of Sense and Time, 
That the Unseen and Ideal, 
Beings of celestial clime— 
They that rove from fields Elysian 
To this far off earthly shore— 
Greet no more the inner vision, 
As they did in days of yore? 
Will they never more revisit 
This our mammon-striving world? 
And the throne of Fancy—is it 
From its lofty summit hurled, “ 
Never more her former glory, : 
And her sceptre to regain, ‘ 
So renowned by ancient story, A “% 
So supreme in bardic- strain?” - . 
* 


* * * * *° e 





* 


Lo! adown the leafy tresses, i * 
Slanting sunbeams slowly streak, 

Every voiceless lip expresses 
More than human voice can speak. 

Earth and sky andthe blue ether, . 
Which in'billows seem to roll, . 

Join in unison together, 
Silent preachers to the soul, 

“Mourn, oh Dreamer, now no longer, 

For the ne’er returning Past, 
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But in noble purpose stronger, 
Prove the present which thou hast : 


Know thou that the soul within thee 
Is true Inspiration’s shrine ; 
That no outward aid can win thee 


A possession so divine ; 

That full unconstrained communion 
With this universal whole, 

In rare hymenial union, 
Wedding universe and soul; 

Not the chance of time or station, 
Can dissolve or can impart, 

For its heaven toned vibration 
Must be felt within the heart. 


Has the pure and blessed teaching 
Of the God of Love and Grace, 
That far trust of Faith o’er-reaching 

All the bounds of time and space, 
Less to rouse the deep emotions, 
Or the sluggish heart to stir, 
Than the mystical devotions 
Of the Pagan worshiper ? 
Would’st thou measure its fruition 
With his sensuous Paradise, 
Or a broken heart’s contrition, 
With a soulless sacrifice t 
Nor alone need voice of Duty 


Summon thee from fruitless dreams— 


Wears the earth no Gems of Beauty, 
Flashing on us cheerful beams |— 
Ever varying and blending 
In their many-mantled forms, 
Now in loveliness contending, 
Now enrobed in clouds and storms! 
Are there left no green oases 
In this barren desert wold, 
Where the playful Nymphs and Graces, 
Ceaseless carnival still hold !— 
No strange mysteries still hidden, 
Long-locked secrets yet to learn, 
Where the roving thought, unbidden, 
Still instinctively will turn! 


* * * * * * 
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Rise, oh Dreamer! Gaze around thee! 
Let thy soul drink in delight, 

And the blindness that has bound thee 
Shall be filled with living light,” 


Not in vain the excitation, 

Of the Day Dream o’er his life— 
Each responsive aspiration 

Was with golden promise rife. 





Apology for Innovations. 


Tae prim conservatism, which would cling to what is, because it is, 
affecting a pious horror when established institutions are questioned, 
savors much of obstinate ignorance; and yet careful observation will 
often detect this principle, immatured it may be, but actually germina- 
ting, in minds boasting of liberality and apparently zealous for progress. 
This opposition to change is so wary and withal so potent, that it some- 
times even insinuates itself into the counsels of the honest reformer, and, 
under various pretexts, by cautiously advising forbearance ; by hinting at 
possible failure, damps enthusiasm and restrains aspiration. Its develop- 
ments are manifold. We find this conservatism, rank and unseemly, in 
the obedience yielded under an absolute monarchy ; less uncouth, but 
equally destructive, in some forms of false religious belief; and in flowery 
guise, though with poisonous exhalance, in society which retains pleas- 
ing but pernicious practices, because hereditary. Monarchism springs 
from the necessities of a primitive age, when iron control alone must 
keep society from constant peril. As civilization advances, Absolutism, 
knowing that mind, in its progressive state, must desire and strive for 
freedom, binds more firmly its gyves. Thus the subject, accustomed to 
obey from fear, grows the sincere believer in his right to endure, while 
Tyranny, hiding its cloven foot, advances arguments, some even from 
Holy Writ, to prove the right to be a Tyrant, divine; and men remain 
passive, partly, it is true, of necessity, but more also from inquietude at 
the idea of alteration. They clasp their own manacles more tightly, lest 
any increase of liberty may be to their own hurt. Freedom they fear, 
may make them outcasts ; while slaves, they are under the paternal roof. 

Religious faith is fortified the most strongly against all innovation. 
This, seizing for itself the “ Holy of Holies” of the heart, warns at every 
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approach, “ Put off thy shoes, this is holy ground ;” even hospitality, is 
here denied without qualms of conscience, and the honest proselyter 
is deemed the invading foe; for the natural selfishness of the heart is 
suspicious of selfishness in others and cannot regard the would-be 
friend, but as partaking of its own frailty. Religious conservatism, too, 
is self-perpetuating ; it feeds upon itself, and strange to say, increases 
thereby ; but ’tis a bloating, unwholesome nourishment, and not that in- 
vigoration from feeding upon truth, alone able to ensure a healthful 
growth. As the mind broods over any error, it grows morbid, and 
gradually looses its power of discrimination, becoming stronger in that 
error, as it becomes less able to detect it; and this is, a fortiori, more 
than a truism in regard to long adopted religious errors, since religious 
belief roots itself so deeply in the very soul. What but this principle, 
interwoven among the doctrines of Mohammedanism, has preserved that 
system, until even now, it is spread as a garment obscuring the sunlight 
of trath from a large portion of the earth. Of other false systems now 
in vogue, how many would retain so strong a hold upon the conscience 
of the masses, Without the argument of their antiquity to give them 
sanctity! The truest form of religious faith, moreover, is conservative in 
much that is injurious. We do not decry an adherence to truth, be- 
cause that truth has been cherished by past generations, but we do cen- 
sure the cleaving to an error, simply because an error of long standing. 
The old Puritan creed, errors and“all ! must this be unexceptionably adopt- 
ed, because a few centuries, and among them some brilliant names, have 
consented thereto? Assuredly not! If it be true, it will stand a critical 
examination ; but if not, the hoary vines which cling about the structure, 
adding to it dignity and majesty, should not conceal the fact, that the 
huge pile has gradually been growing weak, till it is now a doubtful ruin. 
We should assure ourselves, that we are entering the portals of a strong 
and well constructed building, before we run the risk of being buried 
beneath a pile, now tottering from age and unstable foundations. 

Lastly, social conservatism has many expressions, revealing many de- 
formities. Romantic chivalry, the avenging of personal insult by per- 
sonal rencounter, has survived the Dark Ages, and comes down to us, 
changed but in name, and the duelist, a conservatist in the worst sense, 
must needs be borne on the shoulders of popular opinion, because he 
keeps alive a custom, for years deemed so requisite in a man of honor. 
Society has partially resented this charge, but even now hard indeed is 
it to unharness herself from the load which many preceding centuries 
have helped to tighten on her back, and to call the duelist, a murderer. 
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Society, moreover, is often inconsistently conservative; over scrupulous 
to strain at the gnat of some simple innovation, which thwarts present 
desire, it swallows a whole camel of ways and customs, in fact more in- 
novating in tendency, which pander to the vanity or fascinate the senses, 
because these practices have been repeated by one or two generations, 
till they now claim the inviolability of antiquity, which is but a modern- 
ized antiquity at best. In illustration, allow the words of Power, the 
eminent sculptor, who speaks thus pleasantly of his “ Eve:” “She is an 
old fashioned body ; her waist is quite too large for our modern notions 
of beauty, and her feet, they are so very broad and large; and did ever 
one see such long toes! they have never been wedged into form, by the 
nice and pretty little shoes worn by her lovely descendants.” How now 
would our modish belles quarrel with such vulgar ideas, and call them 
innovations, and yet they readily encounter whole tomes of rules of 
etiquette, and pass without a murmur, the wearisome gamut of fashion- 
able exactions, and why! because, say they, to rebel against custom is 
social treason. And let a wholesome independent candidate for health 
and propriety, suggest the lopping of some of these ffuitless branches, 
withered by morbid culture; let such an one but strike out practically, 
in a new and more generous path, and the name of singularity is at 
once the reward. We deem fashion in a measure indispensable, but 
why cherish unnatural modes, acknowledged pernicious, because be- 
queathed by usage, dating back some few cycles of years! How often, 
too, in rejecting some innovations while admitting others, is the plea of 
conservatism made a mere pimp of the inclination! Of two theories 
equally plausible, let the one veto long cherished schemes, or nullify the 
labor of patient but unwise research, while the other coincides with 
some desire of the mind, or quiets some qualm of conscience, and how 
speedily is the latter adopted and the former striven against! Physiol- 
ogy issues a new speculation. She asserts that pain is variously distri- 
buted among animals, according to laws of their organic structure, and 
their adaptation to certain ends ; that the fish in its seeming agony, when 
separated from its native element, is constrained to violent demonstrations, 
not so much by pain, as by the novelty of its situation; that the crush- 
ed and mutilated insect suffers minutely, and in proportion to its diminu- 
tiveness; that the scourged horse feels but momentarily the agony of 
the lash, and because maddened by it, strives afterwards to break his 
bonds ; and how eagerly do the sportsman, the entomologist, and the 
jockey incorporate these ideas into their creed. Their novelty is no bar 
to their admission. They fill a gap, and are immediately foisted in, no 
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eare being taken to prove their truth or falsity. On the other hand, 
Geology antedates the origin of matter. She sustains her position by 
strong arguments, drawn from the very bowels of earth ;- but how hardly 
is she used! “Verily thou blasphemest!” is the only price paid for the 
discovery, and why? mainly because favorite theories, and the conclu- 
sions of long-hugged modes of reasoning, are, by this new comer, chal- 
lenged to mortal combat. 

But other reasons there are, why men oppose innovation. Whimsi- 
cal flittings in the brain, causing a wistfulness to be thought eccentric, 
often make men martyrs to their own folly. They discard machinery, 
and toil at the spinning wheel. They are drawn slowly across the path 
of the railway in cumbersome stage-coach, and shake their heads, at 
what they call the reckless temerity of the age. They reject chloroform 
and even gas-light, as superfluities, and would wear knee-buckles and 
high heeled shoes, were it a little more convenient. They declare a violin 
the only lawful church music, and the church, the only way of salvation. 
They re-chisel the useless records of well-nigh obliterated notions, mean- 
while invoking “ Old Mortality” as their patron saint. Such sometimes 
obtain equal notoriety with bim, but merit far less praise. Again, the 
snail-paced individual, enwrapped in indolence, whose desires are com- 
passed by the horizon of his own shell, negatively opposes change. 
Better then that such an one cling still more closely to his old moss- 
grown log, that he retard as little as possible the current of onward effort, 
since he will not assist in deepening the channel, and accelerating the 
stream. 

Others deride a new measure, because they were not its authors. Such 
are not sorry that he who sought to mitigate the pangs of the death-pen- 
alty by inventing the quick-edged guillotine, was its first victim. How 
different their decision, had they been the inventors ! 

Again there appears a class, in whose mind antagonism is the prevail- 
ing quality. They are incessant contraries by nature. Such must needs 
be urged, as report tells of the obstinate porker, in just the opposite di- 
rection, from that in which their locomotion is desired. Still another 
class, with the declaration that “Time is the greatest innovator,” claim 
amnesty from individual exertion. They leave it all with Time, to work 
out the needed improvements. So might it be said of Science, that it 
would gradually unfold of itself, wonderful discoveries; but would the 
principle of universal gravitation have been known if a Newton had 
reasoned thus? Would caloric force now promise economy of life and 
wealth, had Ericsson been of this class? Thus accidental causes, (we 
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may call them such,) springing from individual characteristics, effect de- 
lay in removing the ancient landmarks, however much the march of 
mind may require more ample workroom. 

Much of the injurious conservatism of politics; of laborious as well 
as luxurious life, might, in like manner, be made to plead guilty at the 
bar of expediency and truth; but we already see the folly of opposing 
innovations, merely on broad conservative grounds, and of forgetting to 
keep along with the age, in the desire to avert imagined calamity. But 
are innovations of every name to be grasped warmly by the hand, and 
energetically helped forward? By no means! When promising, by a 
clear analysis of its plan, to remedy an evil; when demonstrating the 
need of reform, and its own ability to revolutionize wisely; if then 
men are prepared to receive, whether they are aware of it or not, the 
strange offer may safely be accepted. A change that disturbs settled 
opinions and practices, without an equivalent advantage, may well be 
practically let alone, but yet men should ever be careful, how they forget 
to consider as honest every innovation, until it has been proved the con- 
trary. Large promises or specious reasoning must not outweigh a com- 
mon-sense view of the worth of any new measure, and all we claim is an 
impartial hearing alike for all. If thus shown to be unwise, or at least 
unnecessary, let them then be rejected, as that proposed system of Pho- 
netic spelling has been, which all candid minds discard as.impolitic, both 
as regards the perpetuity and the purity of language. But if reason 
advocates the cause, let no cowardice or over anxiety restrain the fertiliz- 
ing stream from overflowing its thirsty banks, even if its flood must 
break through with fearful violence, threatening somewhat of devastation. 

For as we look back from this stage in the world’s history, when a 
peasant is disgraced by inability to read and write, to that period, when 
great Barons and Kings were not chagrined, at being obliged to set their 
cross in lieu of their signature to the weightiest documents, the long line 
of innovations, laughed to scorn at their birth, but worshiped in their 
maturity, challenges our belief in them, as the prime agitators in these 
onward strides. 

In fine, the laws of innovation alone rivet the links in that great chain 
of progress, reaching back to a state of utter ignorance, and onward to 
that of perfect perception promised by revelation. 

To grapple, then, with clinched hardships in ever varying forms, is the 
lot and the privilege of every man. To lose this power, or to undervalue 
and neglect it, widens the interval between human intellect and the di- 
vine. Thus each individual has the right to mould custom into new 
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shapes; nay more, duty calls upon each to innovate cautiously but 
mightily, for, 
“ What custom wills, in all things should we do ’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
' For truth to over peer.” 


But following out this principle we illustrate that noble sentiment of Sir 
John Herschel, who writes, “The character of the true philosopher is, to 
hope all things which are not impossible, and to believe all things which 
are not unreasonable.” A. 8. T, 


A Recollection. 


Tue touch of a hand and a musical tone, 
The light of a radiant eye,— 
And these are but memories, shadows alone 
That tell of a pleasure gone by ! 
The days that are parted we may not recall _ 
Like waves on the limitless sea, 
>ason But better than treasures of silver are all 
stilis- Their fond recollections to me. 


must The leaf that I've cherished, though withered and dead, 
ation. Is choicer than gardens of flowers, 
hen a For memories fragrant around it are shed 
when And whispers of* happier hours. 
their The hand that once carelessly plucked it and gave, 
I fancy still touches my own, 
And murmurs of melody, wave upon wave, 
Awaken an answering tone. 


y line 
their 
these 
The Present is fleeting, the Future’s a dream, 
chain But the heart nestles back in the Past; 
abe O what are the pleasures that are and that seem, 
To those that unchanging will last ! 
- The light of a smile and the echo of song, 
is the And words that in kindness were said,— 
value The joys of the Past to the Present belong, 
Still present when others are fled. 
. new ‘ 4 
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Charles Dickens.* 


Tue importance of imaginative literature, as regards its effects upon the 
thoughts and actions of men, though doubtless overrated, is yet too great 
to escape the notice of the student of human nature, or not to demand the 
earnest consideration and extreme discussion of the Christian and phi- 
Janthropic philosopher. For wherever a powerful current of influence 
is turned upon society, undermining the deep laid foundations of old 
institutions, or washing away the alluvial deposites of the time—where 
this or any part of it is done, there, if danger threaten, warning should 
be given, or, if good be promised, direction given, and impetus urged. 

In so stating we do not rank imaginative literature among the highest 
and best means of moral culture. It does not take the high ground and 
work among the first principles of ethics. It dilutes and administers 
what in its purity is too strong for common minds. Noxious ingredients 
too often form this dilution, and the injury done is more than the good 
received. Fiction, moreover, is read for pleasure, not for self-culture. 
But looking upon the breadth of its influence, in remembering the uni- 
versal desire to contemplate in ideal creations the perfection we find it so 
difficult to realize—a desire which, though oft perverted, is aspiring and 
noble—we cannot but believe that fiction, and especially prose fiction, 
exerts an important influence upon our common humanity. 

This we believe to be true in the present century, and, more than this, 
to be often a good influence. The narrative poems of Homeric times and 
the Gothic romances of the middle ages, had their origin in the taste of 
their respective ages rather than in their real wants, and pandering 
so increased in turn the desire for more, that the abuse wrought its own 
eure. The romances of the middle ages show us this the most clearly. 
Exerting a most potent influence over the destinies of men during a 
period of over three centuries, they “formed the reading of the few who 
read and entranced the circle of eager listeners.” But then, “the 
enchantment was on the wane.” The last of these ancient Romances 
was finished in the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV, about 1470. + 

There intervened nearly three hundred years before the publication of 
the Castle of Otranto, by Horace Walpole, in the year 1764, introduced 





* The Novels and Tales of Charles Dickens, (Boz.) Four Vols. Octayo. Phila- 
delphia: Getz, Buck & Co., 1852. 
¢ D'Israeli’s “ Amenities of Literature.” 
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modern prose fiction. Since that time there has been accumulation in 
an accelerating ratio. There have been changes also. The early stages of 
the modern light literature were too much the resuscitation of the old. 
There has been and is yet too much straining for great effect with too 
little regard to what that effect may be. This led to taking characters 
from high life, surrounded by all the dazzling allurements of rank and 
appurtenances of wealth. It gave them persons more comely and minds 
more endowed than fact ever shows. It devised unattainable moral 
excellence, and showed an almost inconceivably hideous working of 
intensest passion. If any good or bad effect was produced upon the 
reader, it was accidental or subsidiary. But such good effect was a great 
uncertainty. If the models of human perfection were all counts, dukes, 
knights, and ladies, whilst nature’s nobleness and perfection were care- 
fully dissevered from association with the lowly and indigent, then 
a large class might naturally waste their time in vain aspiration, unmind- 
ful and almost unknowing of the.good and happiness within their grasp. 
If a sickly sentimentality too, and highly wrought bombast was made 
the model, then natural and hearty expression might very naturally be 
obscured, and unnatural models produce some unnatural copies. 

In some sort of opposition to this kind of writing, stand certain novel- 
ists of the present day. Their,end we conceive is to benefit mankind; 
and amusement, though an indispensable, is made a secondary object. 
Beneath the sunlit surface of fiction and the dancing bubbles of mirth, 
- there is the undercurrent of a deeper and more earnest purpose. Their 
heroes are not of battles or senate chambers, From baronial halls and 
the marbled stair-cases of merchant princes they have turned away, 
and amid humble homes and pressing want have felt the throb of noble 
hearts and heard the rough eloquence of untutored lips. Novel writing 
falls into the spirit of the age—of the mass, to the mass, for the mass. 
And this influence is working wonders. The genius of Sue has told as 
it could in no other way, upon the corruptions of Jesuitism, through the 
strange story of “The Wandering Jew.” The abuses of the “slop 
system,” in the tailoring establishments of London, have been shown in 
all their hideousness by the moving story of “ Alton Locke.” And now 
in our own country, and at this day, perhaps American slavery has, from 
the pen of a woman of no extraordinary talent, received a shock, which 
statesmen could not give, through the pages of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

In looking for an embodiment of this last mentioned class of writers, 
there can be no hesitation in making choice, as the grand head and front 
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thereof, of Charles Dickens. It is in his works that we find more than 
anywhere else that true, ‘earnest, genial philanthropy which finds its 
objects everywhere, and that sly humor and tearful pathos which so well 
shows up a sham and expresses so heartfek a sympathy for the oppressed 
and fallen. It is true, as Willis says, that he did “tip his hay-cart in 
America,” when he made his international copyright tour, and true, too, 
that the “ American Notes” are very much below par, and have anything 
but a “general circulation.” But a little showing up of foibles which 
we thrust into his very hands and exhibited in the worst possible light, 
might prove an irresistible temptation to a humorist far less alive to the 
ridiculous than Dickens, and we very much object to calling an ingrate, 
therefore, such a glorious good fellow as Dickens in print. 

We like Dickens specially for his fun! he can “ get off” a common 
thing so well and has such originality. The cabman’s receipt for driving 
a weak horse is mentionable. “He always falls down when he's took 
out o’ the cab, but when he’s in it we bears him up werry tight, and 
takes him in werry short, so as he can’t werry well fall down, and we've 
a pair o’ precious large wheels on: so ven he does move, they run after 
him, and he must go on; he can’t help it.” The advice for hat-catching 
is good, (especially in New Haven.) “There are very few moments in a 
man’s existence, when he experiences so much ludicrous distress, or 
meets with so little charitable commiseration, as when he is in pursuit of 
his own hat. A vast degree of coolness and a peculiar degree of judg- 
ment, are requisite in catching a hat. A man must not be precipitate or 
he runs over it: he must not rush into the opposite extreme, or he loses 
it altogether. The best way is to keep gently up with the object of pur- 
suit, to be wary and cautious, to watch your opportunity well, get grad- 
ually before it, then make a rapid dive, seize it by the crown, and stick 
it firmly on your head; smiling pleasantly all the time, as if you thought 
it as good a joke as anybody else.” Mr. Wellers’s theory of education, 
as applied to his son, is worthy the consideration of the Fathers. “I 
took a great deal of pains with his eddication, Sir; let him run the 
streets when he was werry young, and shift for hisself. It’s the only 
way to make a boy sharp, Sir.” His prescription for the gout is equally 
good. “The gout is a complaint as arises from too much ease and com- 
fort. If ever you ’re attacked with the gout, Sir, jist you marry a widder 
as has got a good loud voice, with a decent notion o’ usin it, an you ‘ll 
never have the gout again. It’s a capital prescription, Sir. I takes it 
reg’lar, and I can warrant it to drive away any illness as is caused by too 
much jollity.”” Mr. Swiveller, too, is a gentleman of great interest. 
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Concerning his own character he gives the following hints :—“ The word 
of a gentleman is good as his bond—sometimes better ; as in the pres- 
ent case, where his bond might prove but a doubtful sort of security.” 
His adaptation of fine passages from “the poets” to his own condition, 
is touching. “Yet loved I as man never loved that had n’t wooden 
legs, and my heart, my heart is breaking for the love of Sophy Cheggs.” 
“I never reared a young gazelle to glad me with its soft black eye, but 
when it came to know me well, and loved me, it was sure to marry a 
market-gardener.” Captain Cuttle’s eulogy on his watch is hearty. “Put 
you back half-an-hour every morning, and about another quarter towards 
the arternoon, and you ’ve a watch as can be ekalled by few and excelled 
by none.” 

We love him for his oddities. We like to hear David Copperfield 
telling how when he was in love, “the sun shone Dora, and the birds 
sang Dora. The south wind blew Dora, and the wild-flowers in the 
hedges were all Dora to a bud.” We like to hear of Miss Mills, who 
“sang of the slumbering echoes in the caverns of Memory; as if she 
were a hundred years old ;” of the fair faced, fair haired young lady, 
such as “recalls to one’s mind the idea of a cold fillet of veal;” of the 
old house up a yard that “must have run there when it was a young 
house, playing at hide-and-seek with other houses, and have forgotten the 
way out again ;” how “‘in-some odd nook of Mrs. Todger’s breast, up a 
great many steps, and in a corner easy to be overlooked, there was a 
secret door with ‘Woman’ written on the spring,” and that “when 
boarding-house accounts are balanced with all other lodgers, and the 
books of the Recording Angel are made up forever, perhaps there may 
be seen an entry to thy credit, lean Mrs. Todgers, which shall make thee 
beautiful ;” and how “the slow potatoes bubbling up, knocked loudly at 
the saucepan lid to be let out and peeled.” This is quaint. 

We love his descriptions—of the scene from Rochester bridge in the 
sixth chapter of Pickwick Papers ; of the wretched suburbs of London, 
where “the humble followers of the camp of wealth pitch their tents 
round it for many a mile ;” of the “moor, where monstrous masses of 
rude stone were cast about, as though it were the burial place of giants; 
and water spread itself wheresoever it listed—or would have done so but 
the frost held it prisoner; and nothing grew but moss and furze, and 
coarse, rank grass. Down in the west the setting sun had left a streak 
of fiery red, which glared upon the desolation for an instant like a sullen 
eye, and frowning lower, lower, lower yet was lost in the thick gloom of 
darkest night ;” of the battle field where, at first, “many a lonely moon 
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was bright upon the battle-ground, and many a star kept a mournful 
watch upon it, and many a wind from every quarter of the earth blew 
over it, before the traces of the fight were worn away,” but now “ The 
larks sang high above it, the swallows skimmed, and dipped, and flitted 
to and fro, the shadows of the flying clouds pursued each other swiftly, 
over grass, and corn, and turnip field and wood, and over roof and 
church-spire in the nestling town, among the trees, away into the bright 
distance on the borders of the earth and sky, where the sunsets faded.” 

We love his pathos so earnest and full of feeling—the burial of Nell. 
“ And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard by night and day, 
and listened to with solemn pleasure almost as a living voice—rang its 
remorseless toll for her so young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, 
and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and helpless infancy, poured forth 
—on crutches, in the pride of strength and health, in the full blush of 
promise, in the mere dawn of life—to gather round her tomb.” “ Along 
the crowded path they bore her now, pure as the newly fallen snow that 
covered it; whose day on earth had been as fleeting. Under that porch 
where she had sat when Heaven in mercy brought her to that peaceful 
spot, she passed again, and the old Church received her in its quiet 
shade.” The mother’s death: “There was neither fire nor candle; she 
died in the dark—the dark. She could n’t even see her children’s faces, 
though we heard her gasping out their names.” The grave of the old 
miser poisoned by his son: “The gates were closed ; the night was dark 
and wet; and the rain fell silently among the stagnant weeds and nettles. 
One new mound was there which had not been last night. Time, bury- 
ing like a mole below the ground, had marked his track by throwing up 
another heap of earth. And that was all.” Tom Pinch: “ Thy life is 
tranquil, calm, and happy, Tom. In the old strain which ever and again 
comes stealing back upon the ear, the memory of thine old love may 
find a voice perhaps; but it is a pleasant, softened, whispering memory, 
like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, and does not pain or 
grieve thee, God be thanked!” Mr. Peggotty pleading for his seduced 
child: “ But save her from this disgrace and she shall never be disgraced 
by us. Not one of us, that she’s growed up among, not one of us that’s 
lived along with her, and had her for their all in all, these many year, 
will ever look upon her pritty face again. We ll be content to let her 
be! We'll be content to think of her, far off, as if she was underneath 
another sun and sky! We ’ll be content to trust her to her husband,— 
to her little ones, p’raps—and bide the time when all of us shall be like 
in quality before our God !” 
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We love his views of human nature. “When death strikes down the 
innocent and young, for every fragile form from which he lets the pant- 
ing spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity and 
love, to watch the world and bless it with their light. Of every tear 
that sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, some good is born, 
some gentler nature springs. In the Destroyer’s step there spring up 
bright creations that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a way 
of light to Heaven.”———“ There are strange chords in the human heart 
which lie dormant through years of depravity and wickedness, but which 
will vibrate at last to some slight circumstance apparently trivial in 
itself, but connected by some undefine and distinct association, with past 
days that can never be recalled, and with bitter recollections from which 
the most degraded creature in existence cannot escape.”———“ There are 
some falsehoods, Tom, on which men mount, as on bright wings, towards 
Heaven. There are some truths, cold, bitter, taunting truths, wherein 
your worldly scholars are very apt and punctual, which bind men down 
to earth with leaden chains.” “That heart where self has found no 
place and raised no throne, is slow to recognize its ugly presence when 
it looks upon it. As one possessed of an evil spirit was held in old 
time to be alone conscious of the lurking demon in the breasts of other 
men, so kindred vices know each other in their hiding places every day, 
when Virtue is incredulous and blind.” “There are quiet victories 
and struggles, great sacrifices of self, and noble acts of heroism in 
it, [life]—even in many of its apparent lightnesses and contradictions— 
not the less difficult to achieve because they have no earthly chronicle or 
audience; done every day in nooks and corners, and in little households, 
and in men’s and women’s hearts, any one of which might reconcile the 
sternest man to such a world, and fill him with belief and hope in it.” 

We love all this mingled humor, oddity, pathos and philosophy, 
because we see in it not only the power of the writer but the soul of true 
man. Because we see in it the spirit which must, and will regenerate 














.the world—the expansive and contagious influence of a true philan- 


thropy—which, smiling upon the weaker passions and foibles of men, is 
yet earnest to denounce and pursue old errors of persons and states, to 
remove the tolerated abuses of society, to search out and develop the 
faint spark of divinity yet left in the breast of the wretched and fallen, 
and finds in the self-denial and steadfast goodness of one poor soul, 
more theme of exultation and rejoicing than in the castellated glory and 
ocean fame of proud Old England. There is a quickening sense, a 
sympathetic stimulant in such genial heartfelt feeling, which will do far 
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more to soften hardened natures and quicken latent good than homilies 
without feeling and sermons bitter in the deploration of our fallen 
nature. As we read of the philosophic Samivel, the pathetic Mr. Swiv- 
eller, the broad-grinning John Browdie, and the jolly Mark, our philan- 
thropy is inversely as the number of our vest buttons. As we are 
moved by the goodness of Kit, the steadfast and loyal old Varden, those 
twin angels in round hats, the Cheeryble brothers, glorious Captain 
Cuttle and a score of others, we have indelibly impressed upon our 
minds the fact that noble hearts beat beneath rough jackets, and that 
god-like words are oft spoken by untutored lips. And while the human 
heart responds to excellence and truth, it shall ever be quickened in its 
rough life’s journey and be strengthened to a higher purpose and more | 
unfaltering effort by the remembrance of the child-wisdom of Nell, the 
quaintly merry Ruth, the patient and uncomplaining spirit of Florence, 
and the gentle sufferance of the kind and generous Agnes. 
W. ©. F. 


The Snow.* 


January 18th, 1852. 


Peacefully, dreamily, slowly, 

It comes through the halls of the air, 
And bows its head like a spirit 

That kneels in its beauty at prayer. 


"Mid the sere leaves it layeth its forehead, 
While the winds are murmuring low, 

And telling the beads she has brought them, 
The beautiful spirit, the snow. 





* Found written in the fly-leaf of a Chapel Hymn Book. 
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lan- DOINGS OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 
are Sunpay, (July 24th,) the Baccalaureate Sermon was preached by Pres, Woolsey 
hose & in the College Chapel. Subject—The Spirit of Self-sacrifice. Text, John 12: 24, 25. 
tain Tuesday, the Delta Kappa Epsilon Society, which convened this year at Yale, 
held a public meeting, at which a Poem was delivered by ©. T. Lewis of the grad- 
Our & uating class, and an Oration upon Russia by W. H. Richards of N. Y. 
that Tuesday afternoon, the first Regatta of the Yale Navy came off. Notwithstand- 
man § ing the unfavorable weather, a large concourse of spectators assembled along the 
n its & Shore, near the Pavilion, to witness the race. At three and three-quarters, P. M., 
nore’ the Ariel, manned by “ Scientifics,” the Halcyon and Thulia, belonging to and man- 
ned by clubs from the Class of 54, and the Nepenthe, owned by members of the 
» the Class of 55, shot out from the starting point. The distance, one mile and a quarter 
ence, BF out and back—two miles and a half in all—was made, according to a statement 
furnished the Journal and Courier, in the following times: 
F. Thulia, 15m. 32s, 
Halcyon, 16m. 
Ariel, 16m, 45s. 
Nepenthe, 18m. 15s, 
The prizes offered by the liberality uf the Class of 1853 were then presented to W. 
B, Dwight and A. H. Stevens, Captains of the Thulia and Halcyon, by W. W. 
Winthrop of the Class of 51, on behalf of the Race Committee. The first prize 
was a silver cup and salver of the value of twenty dollars, bearing the following 
inscription : 
Presented by the Class of 1853, 
Thulia 1st Prize, 
Yale College, July 26th, 1858. 
The second, a blue and white silk jack and ensign valued at ten dollars, was award- 
ed to the Halcyon, This relaxation from the mental exercises being over, the 
“thread of discourse” was resumed. 
Tuesday evening, the Concio ad Clerum was preached by Dr. Fitch. Subject— 
The true doctrine of divine inspiration. Text—Hebrews, 1: 1, and 2d Timothy, 2: 16. 
ee Wednesday morning, at a business meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 


Hon. W. H. Seward was elected Orator, with Hon. J. G. Lumpkin as substitute, 
and J. R. Lowell, Poet, with J. G. Saxe as substitute, for the Commencement of 
1854. 

At eight o'clock the meeting of Alumni was convened in the new Linonian Hall. 
Hon. A. N. Skinner, Class of ’23, was called to the Chair, and H. White, Class 
of 21, appointed Assistant Secretary. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, Class of 97. The Chairman having made an opening address, the annual 
obituary was read by the Permanent Secretary, Rev. S. W.S. Dutton, Class of ’33. 
This we have already published. Prof. Benjamin Silliman, Class of ’96, eulogized 
the late Prof. Kingsley. Prof. Olmsted, Class of ’13, followed with a tribute to the 
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memory of Prof. Stanley. Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., Class of ’37, spoke in eulogy of 
the late Prof. J. T. Norton. The following resolution was offered by Prof. Olmsted; 

Resolved, That the Alumni of Yale College have heard with deep concern of the 
resignation of Prof. Silliman; that they cherish the warmest attachment to his 
person, and entertain the highest appreciation of his labors for this College and for 
the promotion of knowledge and virtue throughout the world. 

In sustaining the Resolution he gave a sketch of the scientific and professional 
labors of Prof. Silliman. 

Prof. Worthington Hooker, Class of ’25, offered the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That Dr. Eli Ives, who has recently resigned his Professorship in the 
Medical Department of Yale Ovllege, deserves from the assembled AJumni an 
honorable and grateful notice for the active part which he took in the founding of 
the Medical College, and for the services which he has rendered to Medical Science, 
especially to the department of Materia Medica, and also for a long career of use 
fulness as the beloved Physician of a large portion of this community. 

Daniel Lord, Class of 14, then addressed the Alumni on the present position of 
the College as to endowments, and introduced the following Resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Alumni now met, most cordially approve the endeavor of the 
College to enlarge its permanent fund, as a measure necessary to maintaining its 
rank as a College, and to enable it to enlarge and advance its means of instruction, 
according to the advancing progress of science and knowledge. 

Resolved, That we will heartily coéperate in the endeavor, and recommend it to 
our fellow Alumni and to the friends of learning. 

Several other speeches were made advocating the Resolutions. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the meeting of the Alumni, a procession 
was formed under the direction of Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., and moved towards the 
North Church to attend the literary exercises of the Centennial Celebration of the 
Linonian Society. Prayer was offered by Rev. W. T. Dwight, D. D., Class of 13. 
An Oration was then delivered by W. M. Evarts, Class of ’37. Subject, “ Public 
Life in this age and country.” A Poem, by F. M. Finch, Class of '49, succeeded. 
Subject, “ Linonia.” Both of these, together with a full report of the whole cele- 
bration, will shortly be published. 

The literary exercises concluded, the procession returned to Alumni Hall, which 
had been finely decorated for the occasion by ladies of New Haven. Festoons of 
pink, blue and yellow, the badges of the Societies, adorned the walls with four 
shields enveloped in green, pink, blue and yellow, as representing Yale, Linonia, 
Brothers in Unity and Calliope. Over the entrance hung the great portrait of Gov. 
Yale, and opposite was the name of William Wickham, the first member of the 
Society, and the Society’s motto, “Linonia quiescit in perfecto.” In the South 
west corner was seen the word “Constitution,” and a representation of the Scales 
of Justice, together with the name of Kent, and the portraits of Sherman and 
Dagget. In the Northwest corner was the word “Library,” with the portraits of 
Dwight and Hillhouse, and the name of Hale. In the Northeast corner were the 
American Arms, with the inscription, “Statesmen,” and the names of Calhoun, 
Grimke, Mason and Griswold. In the Southeast corner was a lyre of evergreen, with 
the names of Brainard, Colton, Pierpont and Willis, and a portrait of Hillbouse, 
Along the eastern wall might be seen the names of Stuart, Nettleton, Emmons aud 
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Buckminster, opposite which were the portraits of Ex-President Day and Eli Whit- 
ney. Here the tables had been set, and seven hundred persons, including under- 
graduate members, distinguished guests, and a delegation from the sister Society, 
sat down to dinner. Daniel Lord, Class of ’14, presided. A blessing having been 
asked by Ex-President Day, Class of '95,a full discussion of the viands ensued, 
succeeded by a feast of reason and flow of soul in the after-dinner speeches, which 
was even better. Dr. Bacon, Dr. Cox, Prof. Silliman and Hon. H. E. Peck, were 
among the speakers. Much good feeling and cordiality prevailed, and Brothers and 
Linonians made common cause in having a good time. 

Wednesday evening, the Phi Beta Kappa Oration was delivered in the North 
Church, by Prof. H. B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
Subject, “ Philosophy of History.” 

Thursday, the usual exercises of Commencement came off. The day was fine 
and the speeches good. We subjoin a scheme. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


FORENOON, 


1, Prayer by the President. 

2. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by James Morris Warton, Boston, Masa, 

8. Dissertation, “ American Characteristics,” by Taropore James Hotes, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

4. Dissertation, “ The highest Development of Intellect favorable to Humanity,” 
by Henry Isaac Buss, Hartford. 

5. Oration, “ Christian Virtue the only sure Basis of Civil Liberty,” by Cornz- 
us Hevors, Westfield, Mass. 

6. Dissertation, “The Spirit of Inquiry,” by Henry Ricuarpson Bonn, Norwich, 

7. Oration, “The Heroic of Common Life,” by Gzorcr Sutras, Pitishurgh, Pa, 

8. Dissertation, “ Cacoethes Scribendi,” by Josaua Corr, New London, 

9. Oration, ‘‘ Custom and Law,” by James Raymonp Goopricu, Wethersfield. 

10. Dissertation, “ Joan of Arc,” by Witttam Rangiy Wess, Georgetown, Ky. 

11. Dissertation, “ The Christian Statesmen,” by Grorcz Patrrey, New Or- 
leans, La. 

12. Oration, “Observation and Thought,” by Josnva Anversoy, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 

13. Oration, “ The Civilization and Destiny of the Sandwich Islands,” by Hirau 
Bincuam, Honolulu, Oahu, S. Isl. 

14. Oration, “The Contest of Ideas in the Seventeenth Century,” by Oxrver 
Exisworts Coss, Zarrytown, N. Y. 

15. Oration, “The Elements of a Perfect National Education,” by Beysamin 
Kinsman Puetps, Groton, Mass, 

16, Dissertation, ‘The Great Religious Reformation of the Eighteenth Century,” 
by Wituiam Tuacuer Giisert, New Haven, 

17. Oration, “ American Nobility,” by Cuantes ie Townsend, Mass, 

18, Oration, “ Responsibility of the Legal Profession,” by Gxzorcz Hzyay 
Wartrovs, Conklin Center, N. Y. 
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19. Philosophical Oration, “The Philosophy of History,” by Cuantes GarpiIner 
McOutty, Oswego, N. Y. 


AFTERNOON. 


1, Oration, “Government as a Means of Popular Education,” by Kuinstry 
Twintne, Vew Haven. . 

2. Dissertation, “The Revolutionist in Science,” by Lynpz ALexanper Carin, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

8. Dissertation, ‘La St. Barthélemi,” by James McCormick, Harrisburg, Pa. 

4. Oration, ‘Controversy as advancing the Progress of Truth,” by Bensamuy 
Frankun Barr, Lancaster, Pa.* ° 
5. Oration, ‘‘ Authors Read, and Seen,” by Henry Cornetius Rostnson,” Hart- 
Sord. P 

6. Dissertation, “John Huss,” by Arbert Fartey Hearn, Ipswich, Mass. 

4. Dissertation, “The Mortality of Nature, and the Immortality of Mind,” by 
George Wasuineton Kune, Lebanon, Pa. 

8. Oration, “ English History,” by Witt1am Henry Greason, Sag Harbor, N. ¥* 

9. Dissertation, ‘‘Genius and Skepticism,” by Anprew Jackson Witiarp, New 
Haven. 

10. Oration, “True National Development,” by Isaac Wayne MoVeaau, Phe- 
nizville, Pa. 

11. Poem, “Nineveh,” by Tuzopore Bacon, New Haven. 

12. Dissertation, “ Ancient and Modern Oracles,” by Anprew Dickson Wuirs, 
Syracuse, N. Y. . , 

13. Oration, “ Milton Iconoclastes,” by Cuantton Tuomas Lewis, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

14. Philosophical Oration, ‘‘ American Statesmanship,”. by Epwarp Coxe Bitt- 
ines, Hatfield, Mass. 

15. Oration, ‘ Self-Reliance,” with the Valedictory Address, by Isaac Hor 
Hoan, Middleport, N. Y. 

16. DEGREES CONFERRED. 

17. Prayer by the President. 


The degrees of the year are as follows: 

A. B. 102 in course, 1 honorary; A. M. 29 in course, 5 honorary, 7 out of course ; 
M. D. 16 in course, 1 honorary; LL. B. 13 in course; Ph. B. 7 in course; LL. D. 1. 

The honorary M. D., was John Wortaber, of Hasbeiyer. President Walker, of 
Harvard, received the LL. D. 





* Excused, 
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Editor's Table. 


“It isa melancholy of mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted from many ob- 
NSLEY jects."—As You Like It. 


“ Hoc opus hic labor est.”— Virgil. 
ATLIN, 
; Ir you ever undertook the task, dear reader, you know very well the difficulty of 


Pa, forcing wit, an exutic which the hot-houses incidental to dog days, in contradiction 
to the common laws of nature, do not advance but retard, But you cannot appre- 
ciate the bother of writing an Editor's Table a thousand miles or so from New Ha- 
Hart- ven, with no vestiges of the genius loci about you, save a “ Liddell and Scott,” and 
a“ Yale Banger.” We must therefore define our position and give you an anomaly 
in the way of tables. 


JAMIN 


1,” by It must be premised, that under a course of voluntary rustication, we have not 
; trod College ground for many a day, but amid ‘the beauties of the country,” (which 
vY* unlike Mr. Doolittle down in Maine, we expect to admire after marriage,) have been 


, New pleased . 
“To watch the blooming pea and new pertatur, 
Phe- And recreate our soul with smilin’ natur,” 


whilst our colleagues have been doing themselves what is pleasantly termed the 
honor of turning out such specimens of mental furniture as the present. Wherefore 


y HITE, by the inexorable advice of our Windsor-chairman, we have been doing a two weeks’ 
penance for our previous sins of omission by making ready for an early issue of the 

Ches- « Lit.” and_have now reached the “last but not least” labor of being “as funny as 
we can.” The result of which is that at the present moment we might be seen on 

| Bit the afternoon of a latter day of August,—the very verge of summer and autumn,— 
whilst leaves begin to drop from aridity and the foliage grows dull in the fulness 

Hor of its summer time, in a sanctum “ just twelve feet by nine,” in the “ Prairie State,” 


(which we parenthetically remark is the “greatest State in the Union,”) some 
eighteen degrees westward of New Haven and about ninety above zero after a 
despairihg search of a precedent among two years’ of editors’ tables suddenly struck 
with the bright thought of trying something original. 





purse ; As a most striking example of originality, we will neither use nor give a disserta- 
.D.1. tion on puns except in an incidental way, but use what Shakspeare would very cor- 
ker, of rectly call ‘the fierce endeavor of our wit” in dther directions. We only wish to 

} take you by the button and have a little pleasant converse which shall no way 
— affect the muscles of your countenance or the fastenings of your waistcoat; but 


which will we trust leave you in as comfortable frame of mind as a violent cachin- 
natory spasm whereunto the professed joker is apt to lead you. We hope you have 
had a pleasant vacation and seen many pleasant faces in many pleasant homes and 
have brought away such a host of good recollections of parents, sisters, pretty cous- 
ins and others as shall keep you intact amid our college temptations another 
year, and at its end make home the same dear place as ever. But speaking of 
bome reminds us of children anda few anecdotes which in a Knickerbockerian 
way we “took a note of.” One was of a little niece of ours hardly old enough to 
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talk, who, being taken out riding at sunset, and seeing the golden orb just resting 
on the horizon, pointed it out with her tiny hand and exclaimed “ pitty fower !” 
Quite a poetical idea, was n't it? Another was concerning a bright little fellow, 
whose parent was a resident teacher of a young ladies’ boarding school, who, hear- 
ing one night a long roll of thunder, which reminded him of some of the daily dis- 
turbances of the establishment, asked his mother if that was n’t the angels sitting 
down to supper.” He may have had a confused idea of the distinction between an- 
gels and young ladies. A great many do. 

We have been greatly edified lately by reading “ An evening contemplation in a 
College,” which as you may not have seen, we must give you one of its “ touches 
of nature,” which is done with a master hand and betokens a close observation of 
men and things: 

“Haply some friend may shake his hoary head, 
And say, ‘ Each morn unchilled by frosts he ran, 
With hose ungartered o’er yon turfy bed, 
To reach the chapel ere the psalms began.” 

The following may remind you of an occurrence not yet forgotten by the Class of 

fifty-four : 
“One morn we miased him at the hour of prayer, 
Nor in the hall, nor on his favorite green: 
Another came : nor yet within the chair, 
Nor yet at bowls or chapel was he seen. 


‘The next we heard that in a neighboring shire, 
That day to church he led a blushing bride, 
A nymph whose snowy vest and maiden fear, 
Improved her beauty while the knot was tied.” 


Among the young oaks, which, reaching out into the prairie uplands from the 
heavy timber of the banks of the Upper Mississippi, graduate the transition from 
forest into plain, stands the dwelling of an old Scotchman, famous in the country 
round about for his large collection of old books and antiquarian ware of time inde- 
finite. We once paid the good old man a visit and were favored with a sight of 
rare old works of the last century; of a fragment from one of the ships of the 
Spanish armada, sunk (if we remember rightly) in the harbor of Inverness, and 
worm-eaten before its raising until perforated like sponge; and more than all 
of an autograph letter of Burns. The old gentleman was a great admirer of the 
poet, and had in his possession two effusions of his which we have never seen in 
any edition of his poems, and may be new to most of our readers. The first, now 
in possession of a gentleman in Dumfries, Burns wrote upon the back of an old 
letter, upon seeing from his window a gentleman kiss a lady. This was a short 
time before his death. 

“ Humid seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss, 
Dearest tie of young connection— 
Love's first snowdrop, virgin kiss— 
Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
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Passion's birth and infant’s play, 
Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 

Glowing dawn of brightest day— 
Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action, 

While lingering lips no more must join, 
What words can ever speak affection 

So thrilling and sincere as thine.” 


The following was ‘‘written by Burns, with a pencil on a window shutter of an 
Inn at Stewartown, Ayrshire, where he arrived much fatigued from the wretched 
state of the roads :” 


“Tm here arrived, thanks to the Gods; 
Through roads, rough deep and muddie : 
A certain proof that making roads 
Is not the public study. 


“ Although I’m not with scripture cramm'd, 
The gospel plainly says, 
The people surely shall be d—d, 
That do not mend their ways.” 
> Pee ae ee, en oe ee 


The scenechanges. Three days and nights behind the chariots of fire, and on a 
pleasant evening at twilight we are set down in the Elm City. We stroll up around 
the colleges. The long line of buildings is solitary with closed blinds, and reéchos 
hardly a passing footstep. The night shadows of the old elms lie heavy upon the 
sward, and the distant band on the green is pouring forth a mellow pensive air on 
“the drowsy ear of night.” College in vacation is a very sad place. So we seek 
our room which looks more natural, and there we will continue our talk. Of course 
you staid at Commencement, and saw and heard everything from the Baccalaureate 
to the Degrees Conferred. You were at that Regatta, where the Yale navy ‘‘came 
out strong,” and our boat did such wonders. We are glad to know that rowing is 
now confined to the water, and there gaining in favor. Muscular development is 
too little attended to with us, and a frequent pull at an oar is (ae a facetious color- 
ed gentleman remarked) like low tide—it develops de mussels. You attended the 
Linonian Centennial and heard some good things, we dare say, especially that stupen- 
dous triangular pun, which reminds one of Midshipman Easy’s duel, and the com- 
parative pun of the orator of the day, of the Americans’ first desire to get on, the 
second to get honor, and their third to get honest. You attended the exercises of the 
graduating class, and bade farewell to another century of our College legions, God 
speed them! The Commencement has forcibly reminded us too, of the changes 
which have taken place among our College Faculty since the last anniversary, 
Kingsley, Stanley and Norton are dead, Silliman and Ives have retired, and Profs, 
Silliman, Jr., Porter and Bronson have come in. Especially shall we feel the loss 
of the venerable and beloved Professor of Chemistry, who, after fifty-four years of 
service retires so much regretted, even in anticipation of so worthy a successor. . 

“ Serus in coelum redeas.” 


The approach of another Collegiate year, suggesting a new class, another state- 
ment of facts and another “army with Banners’ marching across the green, also 
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suggests a new order of advanced responsibility to each of us that might justify a 
little ethical reflection ; but as good advice is often heeded by those who do not 
need it, and neglected by those who would be benefited, we spare you the infliction 
in consideration of its inutility, 

Our Maga is just eighteen ; childhood and youth are gone; womanhood has come, 
and there is something pleasant in the idea that she has grown up among us to ful- 
ness of years, and has become an actual and palpable part of the little world 
around her. But we would carry the analogy no farther. We would never have 
Maga grow old and unsightly, but wish that from the half-a-thousand active minds 
and warm hearts which are here a veritable Fountain of perpetual Youth and 
Beauty might well such as should make her “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

“ Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 


Maga, having attained her majority, proposes to support herself. To this pro- 
ject we give most hearty assent. and have used all means in our power to forward 
the design. We make the subscription payable with the first number, that there 
may be no temptation for those who pay, and no opportunity for those who cheat. 
That a host of you will commend and sustain this foiling of the few mean, we con- 
fidently hope and expect. We ask no favor but simple justice. If any be not 
enough literati, or lacking this, not Yalensian enough to value the Magazine two 
dollars, as a transcript of College mind and events, we do not ask them to subscribe. 
But if you have, as we believe most of you do, a proud feeling to encourage and 
support whatever gives voice and tone to the feelings of Yale,—if you love to lay 
up memorials of these halcyon days which in years to come shall be priceless 
treasures,—if you would keep these Sybilline Leaves, whereon in the present aspi- 
ration the future action of Classmates and friends may be dimly traced, you will 
come over and help us. 

We hope to hear from all of you, (“the lower classes” especially, as being less 
known,) through the Post-Office. We hope to have a goodly number of competitors 
for the annual Gold Medal, in view of the quality which has sometimes taken it. 

The “visual dentals” of our Editorial life are cut, and we may not profanely bid 
this remarkable production to go to the devil. But we must first congratulate our 
College community upon the completion of the new building on College ground for 
the use of the two Societies and public purposes. In an zsthetic point of view we 
might find fault with pine-boards capping-stone towers; but practically, there 
is much to commend in the spirit which has done so much in furtherance of the 
interests of our Societies, by providing suitable and permanent places of meeting. 





Excnances.—We have received copies of “ Dwight’s Journal of Music,” Boston, 
Mass, ; “The Independent,” La Salle, Ill.; “ Scientific American,” New York 
City, and ‘Ladies’ Christian Annual,” Philadelphia. The Georgia University 
Magazine for August, and The North Carolina University Magazine for August and 
September, have come to hand and been duly discussed and commended. We have 
received also a prospectus of “The Collegiate Magazine,” to be published at 
Amherst. We bid it God speed. 











